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THE INFLUENCE OF A MOTHER’S 
PRAYERS.* 


More than thirty years ago, one lovely Sabbath 
morning, eight young men, students in a law 
thool, were walking along the banks of a stream 
that flows into the Potomac River not far from the 
tity of Washington. They were going to a grove, 
ma retired place, to spend the hours of that holy 
tayin playing cards. Each of them had a flask of 
mne in his pocket. They were the sons of praying 
mothers. As they were walking along, amusing 
tach other with idle jests, the bell of a church, in a 
litle village about two miles off, began to ring. It 
sounded to the ears of those thoughtless young 
men as plainly as though it were only on the other 

of the little stream along which they were 
vaking. Presently one of their number, whose 
tame was George, stopped, and said to the friend 
Mearest to him that he would go no further, but 
vould return to the village and go to church. His 
tend called out to their companions, who were a 
little ahead of him : 
‘Boys! boys! come back here. George is get- 
ting religious. We must help him. Come on, and 

Sbaptize him by immersion in the water.” Ina 
Moment they formed a circle round him. They 


———ees 


‘From “Bible Models.” by Richard Newton, D.D. Philadel- 


: George Barrie, 
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told him that the only way in which he could save 
himself from having a cold bath was by going with 
them. 

In a calm, quiet, but earnest way, he said: 

‘*T know very well that you have power enough 
to put me in the water and hold me there till I am 
drowned ; and if you choose you can do so, and I 
will make no resistance ; but listen to what I have 
to say, and then do as you think best. 

‘You all know that I am 200 miles away from 
home; but you do not know that my mother is a 
helpless, bedridden invalid. I never remember 
seeing her out of her bed. 1 am her youngest child. 
My father could not afford to pay for my schooling ; 
but our teacher is a warm friend of my father, and 
offered to take me without any charge. He was 
very anxious for me to come; but mother would 
not consent. The struggle almost cost her what 
little life was lett to her. At length, after many 
prayers on the subject, she yielded, and said I 
might go. The preparations for my leaving home 
were soon made. My mother nevef said a word to 
me on the subject till the morning when I was to 
leave. After I had eaten my breakfast she sent for 
me, and asked if everything was ready. I told her 
all was ready, and I was only waiting for the stage. 
At her request I kneeled beside her bed. With 
her loving hands upon my head she prayed for her 

| youngest child. Many and many a night since 
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then I have dreamed that whole scene over. - It is 
the happiest recollection of my life. I believe, till 
the day of my death, I shall be able to repeat every 
word of that prayer. Then she spoke to me thus: 

‘«*My precious boy, you do not know—you 
never can know, the agony of a mother’s heart in 
parting, for the last time, from her youngest child. 
When you leave home you will have looked for the 
last time, this side of the grave, on the face of her 
who loves you as no other mortal does or can. 
Your father cannot afford the expense of your 
making us visits during the two’ years that your 
studies will occupy. I cannot possibly live as long 
as that. The sands in the hour-glass of my life 
have nearly run out. In the far-off, strange place 
to which you are going there will be no loving 
mother to give you counsel in time of trouble. 
Seek counsel and help from God.. Every Sabbath 
morning, from ten to eleven o’clock, I will spend 
the hour in prayer for you. Wherever you may be 
during this sacred hour, when you hear the church- 
bells ringing, let your thoughts come back to ‘this 
chamber, where your dying mother will be agon- 
izing in prayer for you. But I hear the stage 
coming. Kiss me: farewell.’ 

‘* Boys, I never expect to see my mother again 
on earth. But, by the help of God, I mean to 
meet her in heaven.” 

As George stopped speaking the tears were 


streaming down his cheeks. He looked at his com- 


panions. Their eyes were all filled with tears. 

In a moment the ring was opened which they had 
formed about him. He passed out, and went to 
church. He had stood up for the right against 
great odds. They admired him for doing what they 
had not courage todo. They all followed him to 
church. On their way there each of them quietly 
threw away his cards and his wine-flask. Never 
again did any of those young men play cards on 
the Sabbath. From that day all became changed 
men. Six of them died Christians, and are now in 
heaven. George is an able Christian lawyer in 
Iowa; and his friend, the eighth of the party, who 
wrote this account, has been for many years an 
earnest, active member of the church. Here were 
eight men converted by the prayers of that good 
Christian woman. And if we only knew all the 
results of their example and their labors, we should 
have a grand illustration of the influence of a 
mother’s prayer. 


CurisT’s name and government gloriously de- 
clared—For unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given, and the government shall be upon_ his 
shoulders ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counselor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting” 
Father, The Prince of Peace.—J/saiah ix. 6. 


THE inheritance of God's faithful co-workers— 
They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars for ever and ever.— Daniel 
xt. 3. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE GOSPEL AS OLD AS EDEN, 


BY THOMAS CLARK, 


(Concluded from page 562.) 


Now while Paul and Peter tell us we live in the 
times when the Spirit is poured out upon all flesh, and 
the Master assures us that one of His special 
functions is to reprove the world of the sin of yp. 
belief, and Paul tells us that God has concluded 
all in unbelief that he might have mercy upon all, 
and has put no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek, for the same Lord over all is rich unto al] 
that call upon Him; and while we would not make 
the naked declaration that the written and the 
living word are one, yet it is my full conviction 
that their teaching will ever harmonize, and that 
we cannot over-estimate the blessing to the human 
family of the revelation of the Divine will con. 
tained in the Holy Scriptures. We fully concur 
in the expressed sentiments of J. J. Gurney, thatit 
is only through the teachings of the Bible that an 
adequate knowledge of the Supreme Being is ob. 
tained. Surely no branch of the Church would 
liberate any of iis servants to labor for the con 
version of the heathen, depending upon any formof 
spiritual guidance unsupplemented with a mind 
richly stored with Scriptural knowledge.» Wanting 
this, his bell would not manifest the presence of 
the pomegranate—his breastplate the urim and 
the thummim. He would be like the lion denuded of 
his claws. He might still be heard but would 
wholly powerless in rending asunder the whole net- 
work of infidelity and unbelief in which the 
heathen world is only too completely enchained. 
The Bible was the constant companion of the early 
Friends, and its too general neglect the bane of the 
middle period of our history. And not only s, 
but the aged Christian looking back to his early 
impressions, to the tender visitations of a Father's 
love to his infantle heart, is prone to ask how 
he would have known that it was the same loving 
voice that was speaking to him, that was oice 
heard in Eden, saying ‘‘ Where art thou?” But 
like the youthful Timothy, he had been taught 
the Holy Scriptures, which the Apostle tells us 
were written for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope. Surely the Christian soldier, in his conflict 
with sin, needs all the appliances of spiritual war 
fare, even the whole armor of God, needs to be 
girt about with all the truths of God, to take the 
shield of Faith, the helmet of Salvation, the sword of 
the Spirit, the word of God. There is great beauty 
well as instruction in these figures, taken 
from carnal warfare, as used by the Apostle 
to illustrate the struggles and victory of ¢ 
church and its members, showing that though 
all the means necessary both for defense and cot 
quest are provided by our great Leader and Captain 
of salvation, these must be used in accordance 
with their several designs, in order to accompl : 
their intended purpose; that they only reps¢sé? 
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instruments to be used by hands, that they cannot 
wield themselves. The truths of the Gospel are 
here represented, under the various figures, as 
instruments formed and used by the Holy Spirit, by 
which an effectual conquest may be gained over sin 
—even all the fiery darts of the wicked, that in the 
exulting language of the Apostle each may exclaim, 
“Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory. 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” I Cor. xv. 57. 
And by continuing the good fight, and keeping the 
faith, this victory may be perpetuated, in the full 
enjoyment of that ‘‘ rest that remains for the people 
ot God,’’ heeding the injunction ‘‘Hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 
And while it would be destructive to Quakerism to 
lower the high standard of spiritual worship hither- 
to maintained, to meet the views of the few whose 
home evidently is not rightfully with us, and who 
would lead us back into ritualism under the spurious 
pretext of Christian liberty, but which would in fact 
really be the old bondage to carnal ordinances, and 
obsolete ceremonial usages, which Friends have 
_ ever believed have no place in the Christian sys- 
tem; may we not safely infer, may we not de- 
voutly hope,. that with Friends generally the 
supposed difference in reference to the doctrine of 
the letter and the spirit is more imaginary than 
teal, more in phraseology than in substance. 
This hope is much strengthened by the well-known 
fact that J. J. Gurney was grievously misunder- 
stood ; and the sad results of that misunderstand- 
ing are only too apparent to day. I doubt not but 
it is the real wish of all carefully to avoid the two 
extremes ; while on the one hand they would avoid 
that species of mysticism that would spiritualize 
away all that is valuable, all the real merits of 
Gospel truth, that would rest in the vain trust 
that because we live under the new covenant, 
where God’s law is written upon all hearts, where 
the Spirit is poured out upon all flesh, that faith in 
the great central doctrine of the atonement made 
for sin by the Lord Jesus Christ upon the cross, is 
not now a necessary element of Christian truth, 
even in Christian lands; that we may safely 
throw around us our mantle of ease and quietly re- 
pose in our own fold without effort to lead the 
flock out to fresh pastures, thus promoting their 
health and growth, or to bring the wandering 
ones into the fold of rest and peace: and on the 
other hand to avoid the Judaizing errors of liter- 
alism, like those of old who were looking for a 
temporal prince, literally to sit upon the throne of 
David, and deliver them from the power of Rome. 
Even the Jewish portion of the early Christian 
Church, perhaps up to the time the Temple was de- 
stroyed and their nation dispersed, seem to have 
regarded Christianity as a scion to be engrafted 
upon Judaism. They were slow to understand that 
their ceremonial worship was to be superseded by 
One at once more simple and spiritual ; that all 
the claims of the former had been satisfied by the 
Perfect obedience of the Lord Jesus, who when on 
the cross, said ‘It is finished.’? We should care- 
fully avoid another, perhaps unintentional error, 
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that of applying to the language, either spoken or 
written, a meaning not intended by its author, 
giving a general application extending even to the 
Gentiles language only designed to apply to those 
living in Christian lands with the open Bible before 
them. Surely no Quaker believes there is anything 
in man as pertaining to his fallen nature, that how- 
ever highly he may cultivate it, is able to bring him 
to happiness and to Heaven. All must agree that 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God because they are spiritually discerned ; 
that it must be a visitation of something from 
without, that can possibly awaken a soul dead in 
trespasses and in sin to a living sense of its great 
need ; that it is only by means of a ray of light 
illuminating the darkness of the heart—called 
inner light—not because it is a native of the heart, 
but because it appears within, that he is able to 
discover not only all his real wants, but also to see 
that ample help is freely offered for his acceptance 
upon the simple condition of, ‘‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved and thy 
house.’? These divine visitations from without 
addressed to the mind constitute our accountability 
by giving us the new covenant law, Gen. xxxi. 
33, which if heeded will enlighten and rectify the 
conscience and so stimulate it into activity that all 
its interpretations and decisions will be in harmony 
with the Divine will, clothing all our powers with 
that charity that thinketh no evil, that hopeth all 
things and beareth all things. 

And may it please our Heavenly Father that 
this very desirable condition of mind may increas- 
ingly prevail everywhere among all who claim the 
name of Friends. 

Grafton, Ontario, Canada, 


For Friends’ Review. 


HEAVEN. 


Where is heaven? Not in this world. Heaver 
is another world, where beauty and sublimity, 
infinitely above the grasp of human conception, 
have an eternal existence. Heaven is where purity 
endures forever; where love endures forever ; 
where peace endures forever; where joy endures 
forever. What blessed truths! Heaven is where 
sin enters never; where pain enters never; where 
sorrow enters never; where death enters never. 
Transporting, inexpressible, inconceivable bliss— 
heaven is where the saints are ‘‘ equal unto the 
angels,” and will find, as long as eternity rolls on,. 
the perfection of their enjoyment in beholding the- 
glory of their Redeemer. Who would not wish to. 
live in heaven—an eternity of perfect love, holi- 
ness, joyand glory? Let us remember that, if we 
would live forever in such a heaven, we must be 
careful, by the grace of God, to be holy on earth. 
‘‘Say ye to the righteous, it shall be well with 
him.’”’ Yes, well on earth and well in heaven. 


JoHN HEMMENWAY. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


—__—_ +e. 


HumIuity is truth, and Pride a lie. — Zay/or. 
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Extracted from an article in the Independent.. 
AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN TURKEY. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 


I expected to see a great missionary work, and 
I have found all that I expected in converts, 
churches, and schools. But I have seen what I was 
not prepared for outside of converts, churches, and 
schools. I have found that it is not their converts 
only whom the American missionaries are con- 
verting, but the whole community about them; 
that they are the great, and, I may say, the only 
power at work to civilize the land. The American 
who loves his God and his native land will be 
moved almost to tears of joy as he sees what 
America is to this land. Passing along in hired 
wagons through Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia, so 
as to avoid long quarantine, on my way to Con- 
stantinople, among people whose languages were 
unknown to me, it was a great pleasure to find 
everywhere I went the graduates of our American 
Robert College at Constantinople, all imbued with 
American ideas and masters of the English language. 
I called on numbers of them, men occupying the 
very highest positions in the government, and it 
was a pleasure not to be described to hear them 
give their tribute to American influence and say 
that but for Robert College there would not have 


been found, when the Turkish sovereignty was re- 
moved, natives competent to fill the offices of state, 
and it would have been necessary to call .n 
Russians. 

In Constantinople the cultivated Turks all affect 


French ways and talk the language. I had ex- 
pected to find it so also in the interior, but found 
that, as I had left the seacoast, I had left French 
behind. Along the track I have followed English 
is much more spoken than French, and that wholly 
through American and not English influence. In 
Marash and Aintab, towns of thirty or forty thou- 
sand people each, and some fifty miles from each 
other, the American Mission is the most prominent 
influence, and its buildings the most noticeable and 
the models which native architects follow. Ten 
can speak English where one can speak French. 
All the scholars in the higher Protestant schools in- 
sist on being taught English, and these schools are 
crowded with Armenian as well as Protestant 
scholars, and the graduates of Aintab College are 
in hot demand for Armenian as well as Protestant 
schools. I regret much that I could not go to 
Harpit, but the able ex-pastor and precent English 
vice-consul at Diarbekir, Mr. Bowagian, told me 
that he was lately at Harpiit visiting the schools, 
and that he found in that city four hundred people 
who knew something of English. 

All this English comes from American teaching. 
The people know much more of America than of 
England. Those grand institutions, Robert Col- 
lege, Central Turkey (Aintab) College, and Harpiat 
College, by far the best institutions in Turkey, 
with their buildings occupying the most command- 
ing positions, and evidently superior to anything 


around them, are the type of the position which 
American Protestantism, introduced into Turkey, 
is taking in that land. I believe that it is already 
well nigh certain that the future of Turkey is in 
the hands of the Protestantism which our American 
Christians have carried to that land. Scarce any. 
thing can interfere with it unless Russia should 
speedily take possession of the country ; and it now 
seems as if twenty-five years more of mission work, 
carried on with the energy of the last twenty-five, 


would make it impossible even for Russia to ' 


thwart it. In that time thousands of young men 
will grow up to an education their fathers never 
dreamed of, and will: be ready to accept the re- 
sponsibilities which cannot be far off. 


The influence of American missions in Turkey , 


is now felt mostly by the Christian nationalities, 
But the time cannot be far off when the Turks will 
begin to accept Christianity, and, when that time 
arrives, I believe they will come in such great 
multitudes as almost to overwhelm the churches, 


We only can educate and Christianize Turkey, and . 


we must not be too impatient to throw off the task. 
The missionaries in Turkey seem:to be getting the 
impression that the churches in America are tired 
of supporting their work here. I do not believe 
such to be the fact. 
Midhyat, Mesopotamia, Dec, 7th, 1384. 
From The Gospel In All Lands. 
A CONVERTED BRAHMAN’S STORY: 


J. G. Potter, of the English Baptist Mission in 
India, writes as follows of a Christian mela he at- 
tended at Mainpure: 

Telling as are the speeches often delivered at the 
meetings of our Society in England, I think I never 
listened to one that moved me more than that of 
which I give my recollections. Here isas near as 
possible, the speaker’s own words: 

«I am by birth a Brahman, a resident of the dis- 
trict of Agra. My village is on the banks of the 
Jumna. In that village I was highly respected, and 
exercised for many years the office of priest. At 
times of joy or sorrow, the birth or death of a child, 
marriage or time of sickness, my services were re 
quired and liberal offerings were made to me ac 
cordingly. And even thieves and other bad men 
dared not enjoy their ill-gotten gain till they had 
handed me a share of the same. By all classes, 
rich and poor alike, I was honored, if not worshiped. 

One day, as [ sat by the banks of the River 
Jumna engaging in my devotions, I was attracted 
by the preaching of a missionary, who quoted. pas- 
sages from the Hindu Shasters in refutation of the 
very religion which we, as Hindus, professed. | 
was stirred by hearing such use made of our own 
books, and resolved that I would act in the same 
way with regard to the Christian religion. With 
that end in view, I spent ten shillings in purchasing 
Christian books, and commenced to study the 
Bible diligently in order to find some passages 
which might be used against the Christian religion. 
My object was to refute ; but instead of that, I was, 
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by God’s mercy, convinced of the truth of the reli- 
jon of Jesus. 

“Being thus convinced, I resolved at all cost, to 
be faithful to my convictions. I therefore made 
my way to Agra, and, on a confession of my faith 
in Christ, was baptized. After baptism I returned 
tomy village. Then came the struggle as to whether 
[ should try to hush up or boldly make known 
what I had done. I resolved, by God’s help, upon 
the latter course ; and first to my sister, and after- 
wards to my wife and others, { declared the fact 
that I had become a Christian. At first they re- 

‘ fused to believe this statement, but, when convinced 
of its truth, they one and all forsook me, my sister 
abusing me for having disgraced the family and 
dishonored the religion of my fathers, and my wife 
threatening to drown herself in the well to show 
her disgust and save her honor. The persecution 
continued, and I was abused and slighted by those 
who formerly regarded me with awe and reverence. 


“One day as I was about to draw water from the 
village well, the son of the landowner thrust me 
away with words of abuse and also struck me, the 
very man whom he had been taught to regard as 
almost divine. Driven from my village, I took a 
piece of land near by and commenced to farm it 
fora livelihood, and, after a while, my wife and 
children came to live with me. My great difficulty 
was in regard to obtaining water, as I was forbid- 
den to draw from any of the village wells, lest by 
my doing so the very water should be polluted. 


This difficulty was not surmounted till the magis- 
trate of Agra came and compelled the landholders 


of the district to allow me to draw water. This 
they did, but only from one well, and this well no 
other villagers afterwards dared to use, fearing de- 
filement or loss of caste. I had, for Christ’s sake, 
forsaken home, wife, children, and property, and 
had yet to receive according to the promise in this 
world an hundredfold. 

“This, I thank God has been the case. As a 
Christian preacher I have met with much to cheer 
me; and three or four through my instrumentality, 
have been led to embrace the Christian religion 
and forsake the religion of their fathers. More- 
over, Christ has fulfilled His own word in my ex- 
perience, ‘Ye shall be brought’ before kings for 
My name’s sake.’ During one of my preaching 
tours I was in the neighborhood of Jeypoor, and, 
whilst preaching to a crowd of people, was called 
upon to desist by a headman amongst the native 
police, and, not having obeyed orders, afterwards 
received a summons to appear before the native 
prince, the brother of the king of Jeypoor, next 
tay. When asked why I had not obeyed orders 
the day before, I replied, ‘Your majesty, I’ was 
gteatly desirous of meeting with you, but had not 
‘the money wherewith to bribe the attendants at 
your court, but by disobeying orders have now 
obtained my heart's desire.’ 

“The young prince was taken with my answer, 
and expressed a desire personally to hear of the 
Christian religion. Accordingly, next day, he 
convened an assembly, to which he invited Hindu 
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and Mohammedan teachers and myself, and, the 
assembly being called, himself sat in state to hear 
the claims of the three religions set forth by their 
representatives there assembled. For five hours 
the assembly lasted, and in the end, by the help 
and blessing of God upon what I was enabled to 
say, the king decided in favor of the Christian 
religion, and, addressing me, said, ‘Stay as long 
as you wish in the temple premises, and you shall 
receive from me provision for your wants. And if 
you can but prove to me the mystery of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, I myself will become your 
disciple.’ ’? 

It was nearly midnight when the old man had 
finished his story, but there were none in the 
company who showed signs of weariness, and 
many were the eyes wet with tears as the story was 
being told. The life story there told is that of one 
of our Agra native evangelists, and the subject of 
it has long been an agent of our Society. 


-_-———_+oo 


From The Southern Workman, Tenth mo. 1884. 
A FAREWELL TO FRIENDS. 


George and Eunice Dixon, devoted friends of 
the freedmen, who have worked long and faithfully 
for the colored race, and to whom the Hampton 
School is deeply indebted for services and aid, 
especially during its earlier years, have recently 
left Hampton to return to England, Mr. Dixon’s 
native country. ‘* Raby Lodge,’ their modest and 
very attractive home, where such gracious hospital- 
ity has always been extended to their friends, has 
passed into. other hands. Many an overworked 
teacher will miss the kindly welcome and the rest- 
ful atmosphere of that quiet, pleasant home, and 
the helpful sympathy of its occupants. Their 
places will not be filled, but the memory of their 
kindness and good deeds will abide. They have 
richly earned the rest and comfort which we trust 
they will find in their home across the sea, where 
children and more than a score of grandchildren 
impatiently await their coming. 

Mr. Dixon was, for many years, the head of the 
Friends’ Agricultural School at Great Ayton in 
Northallerton, England. His son succeeded him 
in this position about the close of our Civil War, 
and Mr. Dixon, with a daughter, came to this 
country under the auspices of the English Friends’ 
Freedmens’ Aid Society to do missionary work in 
establishing colored schools in the South. While 
engaged in this work, he met the present Mrs. 
Dixon, then a teacher of colored schools in the 
South; their experiences in this work just at the 
close of the war, before the passions and. prejudices 
of the Southern people had subsided, were full of 
interest and peril, and we hope may some day be 
made public. After their marriage, Mr. Dixon 
returned to England with his wife for a visit, and 
came to the Hampton School en route. They be- 
came greatly interested in this work, and decided 
to solicit contributions among the English Friends, 
for the purpose of giving some of their former 
pupils the benefit of its instruction. They succeeded 
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so well in this endeavor, that they were enabled to 
send over sixty young men and women to the 
school for a full course, paying all their bills, 
amounting to over $7,000, cash ; a great help both 
to the students and to the Normal School. Most 
of the graduates whose education was thus secured, 
are now doing good service as teachers of their 
race. On their return from England, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dixon settled at Hampton so as to have an 
oversight of the students who were being educated 
through their efforts, and Mrs, Dixon took charge, 
for a few years, of the Butler School, where she 
rendered valuable service in the good cause. Mr. 
Dixon has continued to devote himself to the 
cause of the Freedmen, and his counsels and aid 
will be surely missed by the colored community. 
His papers on ‘‘ The Flora of Hampton,’’ published 
in the Southern Workman, are a valuable contribu 
tion to botanical knowledge. 


“= 


HEBREW CANDOR. 





An exchange paper says: 

Nothing could be more generous and beautiful 
than the tribute which the Hebrew Journal of New 
York gives to Christ and Christianity in its last 
number. It rebukes a Jewish contemporary for a 
‘¢ sarcastic allusion” to the action of the United 
Hebrew Congregation in St. Louis, in allowing a 
Baptist church to hold services in its Temple, and 
proceeds to show how admirable a religion Chris- 
tianity is from a Jewish point of view. The under- 
lying truths of Judaism and Christianity are, it 
says. identical, and if Christians accept Christ as 
the fulfilment of the Messianic hope of the Jews, as- 
the ‘‘ root of Jesse, the ensign for the gathering of 
the nations,’’ they have reason for such acceptance : 

** They have the warrant in his intense humanity ; 
his large, sweet, living charity; his imperishable 
love; his admirable thoughts so nobly expressed ; 
his great pity for suffering, and his earnest desire 
to convey his moral lessons; his doctrine of uni- 
versal benevolence; his preaching of world-wide 
kindness, which enfolded all mankind in its tender 
and merciful sympathies.”’ 

How sweet and tender the spirit which these 
beautiful words treathe toward our Lord, the spirit 
of the blessed Master himself! Surely a Jew can 
appreciate the loveliness of the character of the 
King of the Jews ! 

‘* It is not marvelous,” continues our contempo- 
rary, ‘‘that the Gospel should have such a great 
success when we behold it preaching to the slave, 
to the humble, to the outcast,’ and urging on the 
rich that charity which ‘‘ encompasses all things.”’ 
It is thus accepted not only by the humble classes, 
but by ‘ nearly all the profound thinkers, men of 
great earnestness, devotedness, and high moral 
worth.” We cannot refrain from quoting one 
‘more sentence : 

‘*The mother religion cannot therefore slur at 
‘the daughter; she can well forgive the injuries in- 
flicted on her inthe past, and any errors in dogma, in 

the contemplation of the adorable moral grandeur, 


the lovely, beneficent, consoling teachings of her 
daughter.” ' 


pendent : 


pamphlet issued by Walther and Apolant, in Ber. 
lin (imported by Westermann), entitled Gedanken 
eines Juden (** Thoughts of a Jew’’). 
its motto the sentence from Max Miller: ‘ There 
may be times when silence is gold and speech is 
silver ; but there are also times when silence js 
death and speech is life.”’ 
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The following sentences also are from the Jnde. 








A most remarkable essay is the anonymous 
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It begins with the dif- 
ficulty which a Jew finds in competing with others 
in the struggle for bread; proceeds with the dif. 
ficulties which their religious rites, instruction, and 
service throw in the way of their increase; shows 
that Jews have again and again lapsed into heathen- 
ism, and that now they only thrive near Christen- 
dom or Islam (without the rise of which religions it 


























































author be indeed a Jew, as he seems—of its bold- 
ness. It is worthy of being circulated in English. 
(Size, 9x6% inches, pp. 23. Price, 20 cents.) 





may be doubted whether Judaism would have so Pe 
long survived !); shows how the reform element . 
has no limit of change, and that litle but the doc- - 
trine of the Trinity prevents a wholesale migration a 
of Jews to Christianity (though it alleges that many . 
of the evangelical communions are not so stuict in 
that respect); shows that the Jewish religion isof 7 ™ 
significance only for a nation, and asserts that a re- 7 
ligion, in order to prevail, must, as Christianity has 
done, disregard national lines; shows the power of 
the example of Jesus (substantially as a human ex- by 
hibition of the God-like) in helping Christians tobe 
what Jews and Christians equally strive for—viz., f 
to be like God ; and concludes by maintaining that 
the reform Jews and the purer Evangelical Chris . 
tians are alike helping to bring about the time when : 
a true world-embracing religion shall prevail. This ; 
outline gives, however, no idea of the power and , 
ability of the work, or of its knowledge, or—if the 
1 

















THE QuakER PoET AND GENERAL GORDON.— 
A correspondent having written to ask J. G. Whit 
tier to write a poem on General Gordon, the ven- 
erable poet has sent the annexed eloquent letter in 
reply : 

‘<Thy letter found me pondering the very sub- 
ject to which it so kindly sought to call my atten 
tion. For years I have followed General Gordon's 
course with constantly increasing interest, wondgr, 
and admiration, and I have felt his death as a great 
personal bereavement. A providential man, his 
mission in an unbelieving and selfish age revealed 
the mighty power of faith in God, self-abnegation, 
and the enthusiasm of humanity. For centurits 
no grander figure has crossed the disc of our planet. 
Unique, unapproachable in his marvellous individ: 
uality, he belongs to no sect or party, and defies 
classification or comparison. I should be sorry t 
see his name used for party purposes, for neither 
Conservative nor Radical has any special claim 
upon him. We Americans, in common with al 
English-speaking people the world over, lament his 
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death and share his glorious memory. I wish it 
yere in my power to do what thee so kindly sug- 
, but I scarcely feel able to do justice, at this 
fme, to the wonderful personality which for the 
t year has stood on the banks of the Nile, re- 
lieved against the dark background of the Soudan. 
[have been suffering from illness, and dare not 
undertake the eulogy of such a man with a feeble 
hand. Perhaps it may sometime be in my power, 
it is now.in my inclination, to~put my thoughts 
ofhim into metrical form. If I could reach the 
ar of Alfred Tennyson I should urge him to give 
the world a threnody inspired by the life and death 
ofone who has made not only England but the 
world richer for his memory.’’ — Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. 


ae 


RURAL, 


Various INsECT REMEDIES. —Of the many reme- 
dies for destructive insects, in the shape of poisons, 
the large number may perhaps be taken as indi- 
cating the inefficacy of most of them. Paris green 
for the canker worm and potato beetle, and helle- 
bore for the currant worm, are well established 
and efficient remedies; but further experiments 
are required for other remedies and other purposes. 
The rose bug, one of the most difficult depredators 
to destroy, has been regarded as poison-proof, and 
has been met only by actual capturing, either 


by hand-picking, jarring into tin-pans containing 
petroleum, or beating down into spread sheets. If 
the sheets are thickly coated with crude petroleum, 


the insects are more certainly secured. 
of the Dayton Horticultural Society says he suc- 
ceeded in destroying them with four spoonfuls of 
hellebore and two spoonfuls of kerosene, stirring 
well, and applying witha wateting-pot. Last year, 
different correspondents of the Country Gentle- 
man reported the successful destruction of the rose 
bug with Paris green. 

An established and effective remedy for the 
cabbage worm would be of great value. We men- 
tioned several attempts which have been made in 


former years, some of which are not worth trying | 


again. Among those which have generally failed, 


are salt, lime, ashes, red pepper, black pepper, lye | 


andsaltpetre. Three remedies are worth repeating, 


namely—hot water at the right temperature (about | 


150° or 160°) and properly applied, hot soap- 
suds, and Persian insect powder. The latter must 
not be applied with hot water, as that removes its 


strength. Several witnesses give strong testimony | 


in its favor. Secretary Shaffer, of Iowa, mixed a 
pound of the leaves of the pyrethrum with a hogs- 
heal or two of water, and the infusion killed every 
young worm with which it came in contact. It is 
harmless to human beings. 

_ The Rural Home says that the Niagara orchard- 
ists have experimented with various remedies for 
the aphides which have for a year or two badly in- 
fested apple orchards, including Paris green, 
alkaline solutions, whale-oil soap, the mixture of 
kerosene, milk and water, and tobacco water. 


A member | 


| cow. 


| failures in the whole lot. 
| into pieces, it was much less work to pile and burn 





The latter appeared to be most effectual, by pene- 
trating their bodies. As they do not take solid 
food, the Paris green did them no harm.—Cu/#i- 
vator, * 


DEsTROYING THE CuT-WorM.—The mode which 
we have always adopted with success, is to set two 
or three active men or boys, who are accustomed 
to use their fingers rapidly, to pass along the rows 
of corn, and dig and destroy every cut-worm 
where a cut stalk of the young corn indicates its 
presence. ‘This examination is repeated as often 
as necessary. Where these. worms have been so 
abundant as to destroy nearly the whole when 
permitted to have their way, the cost of saving the 
entire crop has not been more than a dollar and a 
half per acre. The only requisite has been prompt 
and thorough work.— Cu/tivator. 


Cows EatTING THEIR BEDDING.—The London 
Live Stock Journal has the following : 

Those who like to see their dairy cows nicely 
littered down with clean wheat straw, and have 
fondly imagined that in thus contributing to the 
cleanliness and comfort of their animals they were 
increasing or at least keeping up the flow of milk, 
will be somewhat startled to hear that they are ef- 
fecting quite an opposite result. This, however, 
is the opinion of Mr. George Simpson, of Wray 
Park, whose large experience in the management 
of dairy stock gives weight to his assertions. In a 
discussion on the feeding of cows, and the means 
for increasing the flow of milk, at a council 
meeting of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association, 
on a recent date, Mr. Simpson stated that, like 
others, he used to take pride in seeing his Jerseys 
well-bedded with good wheat straw—an expensive 
item—but he had since discovered that in eating 
their bedding the cows effectually dried up their 
milk. This he had proved by substituting some 
material such as ferns, which the animals did not 
eat, the result being that in a shed of 24 cows he 
obtained an increase of 2 quarts on an average per 
This is an important discovery, and is an- 
other recommendation for using peat moss as litter. 


Stumps.—Having seen several articles in Zhe 
Farmer about stump blasting, I will give my ex- 
perience. Last spring I sent to Indiana and hired 
a man to come and blast out stumps. I paid 42% 
cents per pound tor the powder, and 15 cents per 
stump for each stump taken out—he to furnish 
caps and fuse. The stumps were mostly white and 
burr oak, from 20 to 4o inches in diameter, and 
had been cut from six to twelve years. Sixty- 
seven of the worst were taken out at an expense of 68 
cents per stump. There were only three or four 
As they were blown 


them than when taken out in the ordinary way. 

I bought material and took out nearly 200 
smaller stumps, at an expense of about 20 cents 
each. It took me about ten of fifteen minutes to 
prepare a blast. I used a two-inch auger on a five- 
foot shaft for boring under the stump. A crowbar 
will do in soft ground; those who follow the busi- 
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ness use a two and one-half inch auger. The 
charge should be put as nearly under the center of 
the stump as possible. 

It is not very dangerous to use, as fire will not 
explode it. The cap is placed in the cartridge, and 
is connected by a fuse. You light the fuse, which 
in one or two minutes explodes thecap. The con- 
cussion of the ¢ap, which is equal to five hundred 
pounds, explodes the dynamite or Hercules powder. 
Eight or ten rods is a safe distance if you are 
facing the stumps, for you can easily dodge chunks 
if any come toward you. 

It will not pay to use it very extensively on green 
stumps, as it will take from three to eight pounds 
per stump, and will not give very good satisfaction 
at that.—J/, 7. Cole, in Ohio Farmer. 
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marked in the thirtieth Annual Report of the Phils. 
delphia Association, now before us, ‘‘ the height 
of denomintational barriers has been naturally re. 
duced without any effort or purpose to obliterate 
them.” 

Originated in London by George Williams, 
then a dry-goods clerk, in 1844, the plan of con. 
struction of sach Associations reached America by 
1851 ; first in Montreal, then in Boston and after. 
wards in other cities; till, now, there are 86% 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in the United 
States and British Provinces ; with a membership 
of about 100,000, and annual expenses amounting 
to $600,000. Since 1878, a Central World’s Com. 
mittee has had its headquarters in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland; where a Secretary resides. The tenth 
World’s Conference of such Associations was held 
last summer in Berlin ; two hundred and thirty-one 
delegates were present, from all parts of the world; 
forty-six of them being from America ; there being 
now more than twenty-six hundred Associations in 
existence. 


In illustration of the service rendered by these 
bodies, the following paragraphs occur in the 
Philadelphia Report : 


‘¢ Thirty-five thousand men are arrested by the 

police of this city every year. A large proportion 
are youngmen. The County Prison and House of 
Correction cost $300,000 a year; one-twentieth of 
that amount supports this Association in its preven- 
tive work. The six thousand saloons of the city 
receive $27,000,000 a year, $2,000 for each dollar 
spent in support of this Association. This building 
cost half a million dollars ; a large sum tu be sure, 
but only the amount paid for strong drink every 
week. 
‘¢ Will it not soon appear to a large number of 
good citizens and tax payers that it is true economy 
to spend more money on preventive agencies, and 
that this Association is tae most powerful single 
moral agency of the city ; the outstretched hand of 
the Christian Church, saving young men for honot- 
able citizenship, and gathering them into its fellow. 
ship.”’ 
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CaNaDA YEARLY MEETING will afford one of the 
subjects upon which the consideration and action 
of London Yearly Meeting, at its approaching ses. 
sion, will be looked for with interest amongst 
Friends on both sides of the ocean. Although by 
national or political relations most nearly con- 
nected with Great Britain, the Yearly Meeting of 
Canada, in its origination and personal assuciations, 
has always been counted as one of the American 
Yearly Meetings. Most earnestly it is to be wished 
for, that, by Christian amity rather than by litiga- 
tion or other controversy, the breach in that body 
might be made whole. While awaiting the final 
result of existing differences, the position of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting towards that of Canada is one 
requiring in its action much wisdom; it appears to 
be not free from embarrassment. In contemplating 
it, the question again occurs, whether it may not 
be desirable that the hitherto understood association 
of official recognition with correspondence should be, 
by common consent, modified. Were the London 
General Epistle, at least, to be sent to all bodies 
whose relation to the most ancient parental Yearly 
Meeting is in any manner doubtful, it might, per- 
haps, promote unity and fraternity, ‘‘in the love 
of the Gospel.’’ 




















































































































To a similar effect are some of the words of D. 
L. Moody, at the last annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Association : 


‘‘From Maine to Minnesota it is grand to see 
the crowds of young men entering these buildings. 
In the twenty years I have been preaching through 
out this broad land, I have never seen such a Te 
vival of religious interest in our young men as 5 
now going on. I have never seen such an outlook 
for work on their behalf as there is to-day. 1 am 
no alarmist, but I believe that unless something 18 
done to reach the lower classes in this country, we 
will have an azfu/ state of things, When I wasin 





























Younc MEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS are 
among the most characteristic institutions of our 
age. While their great aim is to benefit young 
men, by throwing around them the best religious, 
social and intellectual influences, hardly less good 
is done, in a reflex manner, to the churches whose 
members take active part in the work. As is re_ 
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jreland before, I could hear the rumbling of a 
coming storm. When I told the people so, they 
laughed. They thought the British Government 
was strong enough to put down any insurrection, 
but the storm burst, and as I went from one end 
of Ireland to the other, on my last visit, I found 
that property was not worth more than twenty-five 
cents on the dollar. We must let the hoodlums, 
nihilists and socialists hear the Gospel of Christ. 
The Associations have made great progress in the 
last few years, but we must be more aggressive. 
We have been fishing around the shore long 
enough ; now let us launch out into the deep.” 


Only approval and admiration are due to the 
“basis” of these Associations, adopted at Paris, 
in 1855 : 

“The Young Men’s Christian Association seeks 
to unite those young men, who, regarding the Lord 
Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour according to 
the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His disciples in 
their doctrine and in their life, and -to associate 
their efforts for the extension of His kingdom 
amongst young men.” 


230 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION.—The Sixth-eighth An- 
nual Report of the American Colonization Society 
has been published. We can best indicate its tenor 
by giving a few extracts : 


‘The Society feels justified in asserting that the 
work which it has accomplished has benefited not 
only those who have gone to Liberia, but those left 
behind. As regards the emigrants, their success 
has been most marked, as it learns from official re- 
ports and the letters of emigrants themselves, and 
they are not merely in a much better position than 
they were before, but have the prospect of a future 
to which they could not possibly have attained in 
America, There have been doubtless a few who 
have not met with equally good success—the wonder 
being that out of the thousands of persons assisted, 
the number of those has not been considerable— 
but even the ‘ failures’ are chiefly temporary, and 
the people not so badly off as before, while, so far 
as the Society is aware, no families are in a state of 
destitution. 

“Emigration to Liberia every year under the 
auspices of the American Colonization Society has 
been uninterrupted for the past sixty-four years. 
Those now reported make the number sent since 
the civil war to be 3,738, and a total from the be- 
ginning of 15,736, exclusive of 5,722 recaptured 
Africans which we induced and enabled the Govern- 
ment of the United States to settle in Liberia, 
making a grand total of 21,458 persons to whom 
the Society has given homes in Africa. 

«The calls of the people of color for passage to 
Liberia were never before so numerous or so ur- 
gent. From almost every State came spontaneous 
applications and deputations seeking the aid of the 

lety.”” 

“The question of the future of the people of 


color is a topic of constant discussion in the news- 
papers and reviews. Many thousands are convinced 
that it would be of the greatest possible advantage 
to them to go to Liberia and become independent 
land owners rather than to remain laborers in the 
United States. Prof. Richard T. Greener, one of the 
most scholarly and influential members of the race, 
writes: ‘ The negro will not only migrate, he will 
also emigrate. He will become more and more in- 
terested in the capabilities of the fatherland. From 
the United States the stream of civilization will in- 
evitably lead to Africa. 

‘««The rich table lands east of Liberia will be 
occupied first, and we may look for many radiating 
currents therefrom. It would be poetic justice to 
see a negro American civilization redeeming Africa, 
The antipathy formerly felt by the negro-American 
to colonization has passed away. He now sees 
quite clearly that to civilize Africa is to exalt the 
negro race.’ 

‘¢ Liberia is prospering, and continues to extend 
her civilizing and Christianizing influence over the 
natives. Hon. C. T. O. King, Mayor of Monro- 
via, writes, November 4: ‘The last coffee crop 
was large and growers realized a handsome profit. 
The growing crop is expected to yield more largely. 
German, Holland and Belgium houses are extending 
their operations on our coast. The Liberia mer- 
chants are no less energetic and enterprising in 
their efforts for the extension of trade. The com- 
mercial policy of the Government is more liberal 
than formerly, and as a consequence the national 
revenue is greater than ever before. It is evident 
from present indications that in the near future the 
Republic will make such a showing that other na- 
tions than those already engaged here will be at- 
tracted to our shores in the interest of commerce 
and wealth. The several denominations are striving 
to advance the standard ef the Cross. 

‘¢ «The Republic of Liberia exists, with its nu- 
merous settlements, i:s churches, schools, work- 
shops and farms. Even Sierra Leone, now on the 
verge of its centennial anniversary, and supported 
as it has been by a powerful government, does not 
exercise anything like the influence which Liberia 
exerts upon the surrounding aborigines. 

‘©¢The American Colonization Society also 
exists, and feels greatly encouraged and justified in 
continuing its appeals for the generous aid of the 
American public to carry on its grand and import. 
ant labors. Thousands of Africa’s children, civil- 
ized and Christianized, are anxious to return to 
their fatherland, where they may do a work indis- 
pensable to humanity, but one which does not 
come within the scope of the ordinary machinery 
of other philanthropic organizations.’ ”’ 


IN THE LETTER of President Rhoads, in this 
week’s Corresp6ndence, our readers will find an 
authoritative statement concerning the aims and 
methods of Bryn Mawr College. Those interested 
will do well to complete their understanding of the 
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organization of this important institution, by ob- 
taining the Program and examining it for them- 
selves. The office of the Trustees is at 1316 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. 


—-——--- ome - 


THE Joun S. HiLtites Memorial School, 716 
Catharine street, Philadelphia (formerly Swarth- 
more School, Locust street), with about one hun- 
dred and seventy scholars, is just now suffering for 
want of teachers ; ‘six of those engaged there hav- 
ing been, for a time at least, and some of them 
permanently, removed by various causes from this 
useful service. We commend this need especially 
to some of our younger members. “The address of 


the Superintendent is given on our advertising 
sheet this week. 


FIRST-DAY afternoon next, at 3 P. M., (Igth) has been 
set apart by the Sabbath Breakfast Association for 
Friends to hold a religious meeting (instead of their 
ordinary Sabbath-school) with the outcast, reformed 
and fallen, at Eleventh and Wood streets. 


DIED. 

RICE,.—Mary Ann Rice died on the 26th of Third 

month, 1885, aged 83 years She was a member of 
Smyrna Monthly Meeting, N. Y., from her youth. 

For'37 years she has been a widow, has-reared her 


family and spent a large portion of her time in caring 
for the sick around her, Thus she became known and 
loved by the whole community. Of late she has been 


awaiting the Master's summons, 
her trust was in Him, 


KNOWLES.—Rosa May Knowles, second daughter 
of Joseph and Katie Knowles, of Smyrna, New York, 
died on the 25th of Third mo., 1885, within a few days 
of 12 years of age. 

She gave her heart to the Saviour about five years 
ago, and has since been a faithful member of Smyrna 
Monthly Meeting. She was faithful in the Sabbath- 
school, and felt sad if she was not present at meeting. 
She was patient and loving to those with whom she 
mingled, She suffered much, but the last day of her 
life expressed her trust in Jesus. 


WEEKS,.—Susannak Sheffield Weeks was born in 
R. I, in 1802, was married to Wm. H. Weeks in 1817 
at Farmington, N. Y, died Second mo. 26th, 1885, in 
Elba, N. Y., at the age of 83 years 

The deceased was a woman of rare excellence and 
enjoyed the fullest confidence and highest esteem of 
all who knew her. For about sixty-five years she had 
lived an honored member of Farmington Quarterly 
and Elba Monthly Meeting, N. Y., much of the time 
holding the position of elder and other places of re- 
sponsibility. She had twelve children, eight of whom 
are still living. Her whole life was one long ray of 
sunshine, her beaming face and words of cheer acon- 
tinued benediction unto all who were permitted to 
enjoy her society. Her earthly close was one of peace 
and triumph; again verifying, the truth: O, death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?” 

WHITE.—Died, at Hesper, Kansas, on the 11th of 
Second mo., Mary Catharine, wife of John M. White ; 
an esteemed member and Elder of Hesper Monthly 
Meeting, in the 52d year of her age. 


giving evidence that 
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She bore a tedious, suffering illness of several weeks 
with Christian patience and resignation. The mother 
of a large family of interesting children, she endea. 
vored to lead them by both example and precept, in 
the way of righteousness, and left with them the as. 
surance that their loss is her eternal gain. 


ROBERTS.—On the 7th of Third mo., at the resi. 
dence of her stepfather,’ John Woodard, Hesper, Kan- 
sas, Ruth Anna Roberts ; a member ot Hesper Month. 
ly Meeting. 

She bore a lingering illness of about five months, 
with such a loving, patient spirit, that it was a pleasure 
to her friends to minister to her wants. Converted in 
childhood and carefully instructed, she was enabled 
through Divine grace to lead a practical, though rather 
quiet Christian life, exemplifying in her conduct the 
friuts of the Spirit ; also as occasion offered she bore 
public testimony to the Lord’s goodness and keeping 
power. When the prospect of death came it brought 
no terrors, As her strength of body failed day by day, 
her love to her Saviour and hope of a brighter beyond 
seemed to increase, and she told her sorrowing friends 
not to weep for her, that she was going to her blessed 
Saviour. Conscious till the last moment, she quietly 
passed away in the 22d year of her age. 

MENDENHALL.—At her residence, near Ridge 
Farm, Illinois, Second mo. 8th, 1885, Asenath Men- 
denhall (formerly Maxwell), in the 56th year of her 
age; a member of Vermilion Monthly Meeting. 

Deceased had suffered from ill health for qany 
years, and a few months ago in company with her 
husband and invalid daughter had sought relief in the 
pure air of Colorado ; but this not proving beneficial, 
returned home only to survive about two weeks. She 
was esteemed by all who knew her, as a kind and 
tender-hearted sister—ready to assist and sympathize 
with all in sickness and distress. As a Christian and 
member of the church her counsel and advice were 


| sought by others, But under no circumstances did her 
| light seem to shine more brightly than in the last few 


days of her life. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON IV. 
PAUL AT ROME. 


Go.pvEn Trext.—The salvation of God issent unto the Gentiles. Acts 
xXviii. 23. 


Acts xxviii. 1631, 


Luke’s object in writing the Acts was to continue 
the account of ‘‘all that Jesus Jegan both to do 
and to teach.” But to do this fully would have been 
to write a book that would be still unfinished ; so, 
beginning with the founding of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, he narrates the opening of the door of grace 
to the Gentiles, and the gradual extension of the 
Gospel by Paul’s missionary journeys to Asia Minor 
and Greece, and finally to Rome itself. The Church 
having now spread from the capital of Judea to the 
capital of the world, a fitting conclusion to the 
book is found, and hence Paul's arrival in Rome 
may be considered its culminating point. 

16. And when we came to Rome. The time had 
come to which the apostle had long looked with 
intense desire. Rom, i. 10—13 ; Xv. 22, 243 30— 
32. At last he was entering Rome, the mistress of 
the world, whose conquests had prepared the way 
of the Lord by extending the advantages of a strong 
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overnment, good roads, anda unity of language 
to the most distant provinces. The city had over- 
fowed its ancient walls and its suburbs extended 
jmegularly over the neighboring Campagna. The 
approaching traveler would see a foreground of 
houses, gardens and aqueducts, gradually concen- 
trating in the vast city where no conspicuous build 
ing elevated above the rest attracted the eye or the 
imagination. At this time most of those structures 
whose ruins are now its most interesting relics, were 
gill unbuilt. A population of at least one million 
and a half was crowded within a circuit of about 
twelve miles. Of these one-half were slaves, and 
all the handicraft trades and what we should call the 
professions were in their hands. The other half was 
made up ot a small but intensely self-indulgent 
and dissolute aristocracy and a large free popu- 
lation, who for the most part lived in idleness 
and subsisted either on public or private 
charity. The Emperor Nero was now in the 
seventh year of his reign. His government 
thus far, thanks to his ministers, Burrhus 


life was stain.d with fearful crimes. Zhe Centu- 


rion delivered the prisoners to the captain of the | 


guard, During this year Burrhus, one of the few 
good statesmen of this corrupt age, held the office. 
The R. V. omits this sentence. But Paul was suf- 
fered to dwell by himself. He seems to have spent 
the first few days asa guest with some of his Chris- 


tian friends, possibly with Aquila and Priscilla, 
Rom. xvi. 3, as he had before at Corinth, Acts 


xvili, 2, 3. 


stantly chained to an attencant soldier. This must 


have, been one of the most trying features of his | 


. . | one word. This same quotation from Isaiah occurs 
He alludes to it again and again | See 7 


imprisonment. 
in the Epistles written from Rome: Eph. vi. 20; 


Phil. i. 7; Col. iv. 18; Philemon g, &c. But if Paul | 


was chained to the soldier, the soldier was also 
chained to Paul, and as his guard was periodically 
have been many. See Phil. i. 3, and Phil. iv. 


22. 


17. Paul called the chief of the Jews together. | 
The Jews were very numerous at Rome at this time. | 


Besides his established custom of presenting the 
gospel first to the Jews (Acts xiii. 14; xiv. 1; 
XWIl. I, 2, 10, 173 Xvili. 2, 19; xix. 8; Rom. 


i. 16), Paul was naturally desirous to clear himself | 
of any suspicion of having brought an accusation | 
I have committed nothing 
contrary to the people or customs of our fathers. | 


“For Jews, he had never forbidden Jewish rites | 
| of A. D. 63. 


against his own people. 


and ceremonies, only insisting that Gentile converts 
should not be forced to submit to the Jewish law 
before they were received into the Christian church.” 
Also that rites were not essential to salvation to 
cither Jew or Gentile. Delivered prisoner from 


Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans. Far from | 
Paul having accused his nation to the Romans, it | 


was they who had been Azs accusers before Felix 
and Festus. 
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| 26, 27, &c. 
| instead to those points of universal belief and moral 
| law which they did believe in. 


The hired house mentioned v. 30 was | 
probably in the Przetorium, or quarter of the house- | 
hold troops attached to the imperial palace on the | 
Palatine hill. With a soliter that kept him. Con. | 
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19. J was constrained to appeal unto Cesar. It 
was as his last resort from judicial murder or assas- 
sination that he had appealed. 

20. For this cause therefore have I called for 
you, to see you, and to speak with you. R. V. For 
this cause therefore did I entreat you to see and to 
speak tome. For because of the hope of Israel I 
am bound with this chain. The second and really 
principal ground of his wish to see them was that 
he might speak to them of the hope of Israel, t. @. 
about the expectation of the Messiah. 


21. We neither received letters. etc. Probably no 
definite charge in connection with his present im- 
prisonment had yet reached them; owing to the 
stormy winter and interruption of intercourse with 
Judea ; or they may have taken refuge in an equivo- 
cal answer from a wish to avoid committing them- 
selves against a man who had been so favorably 
received at Rome. 


22. We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest, 


ad | The leading Jews of Rome who accepted Paul’s 
and | 


Seneca, had been tolerably good—only his private | 


invitation were naturally anxious to hear what so 
famous a teacher would have to say about the new 
doctrines. 

23. Persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of 
the law of Moses and out of the prophets. Tnis was 
his usual line of argument in speaking to Jews. Cf. 
Acts xiii. 1741 ; Acts xvii. 2, 3; Acts xxvi. 6, 7, 
In spzaking to heathens he appealed 


Acts xiv. 15 —I7} 
Acts xvii. 23—32, &c. Thus in each instance be- 
ginning from some common ground he sought to 
lead them on to the truth. From morning till 
evening. The lengthenéd argument shows how . 
deep the interest was. 


‘25. They departed after that Paul had spoken 


in the three synoptic gospe!s (Mat. xiii. 13; Mark 
iv. 12 and Lu. viii. ro) in connection with the 
parable of the sower, and appears to apply to all 
those who did not care enough about what Christ 


changed his opportunities for preaching Christ must | had said to ask for an explanation of it. Those who 


did care to ask, see Mark iv. 10, were addressed in 
very different terms. Mark iv. 11, &c. It is also 
referred to in John xii. 40, and Rom. xi.8. With 
this final warning Paul turned to the Gentiles. 


28. And that they will hear it. Read with the 


| R. V. They also will hear it. Henceforth the gospel 


will be received not only by Jews, but also by the 
despised Gentiles. 

29. This verse is omitted in the R. V. 

30. And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 
hired house. From spring, A D. 6r, to the spring 
The forms of Roman legal proceed- 
ings occupied much time and could easily be long 
delayed. See Acts xxiv. 26, 27. 

31. Preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus. Besides 
his activities in these directions Paul wrote four 
Epistles—Eph., Phil., Col and Philemon—during 
this time. He also tells us that he prayed continu- 
ally for the churches. Eph. i. 16; iii. 14; Phil. i. 49. 
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PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


I. v. 24. It must always be thus when the gos- 
pel is presented, some will believe, and some will 
not. The gospel of Christ has been called the great 
polarizing agent in the world. I Cor. xxiii. 24; II 
Cor. ii. 15, 16; I Pet. ii. 6, 7; Mal. iv. 2, 3. The 
same Sun which heals the righteous, burns up the 
wicked. 

2. V. 28. If we cannot reach men in one place 
or in one way, let us go to others. 

3. Vs. 30. 31. Under the greatest disadvantages 
the true worker will still continue his work. 

4. Note how all the circumstances of this long 


imprisonment worked together for the glory of God" 


and the advancement of His kingdom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review:—My Dear 
Friend,—The remarks upon Bryn Mawr College in 
Friends’ Review for Third mo. 28th, are likely to lead 
to misapprehension upon two points, (1) the object for 
which the College was founded, and (2) the position 
it has taken with reference to requirements for gradua- 
tion and free elective studies, 

1. Inasmuch as the Boarding Schools at Ackworth, 
Westtown and Providence, and Haverford, Earlham 
and Penn Colleges were established primarily and 
perhaps exclusively for the benefit of members of the 
Society of Friends, it has been generally inferred that 
the foundation of Bryn Mawr was precisely of the 
same kind. There is, however, a real difference be- 
tween Bryn Mawr and the others. 

The terms of its foundation are “for a College or 
Institution of learning, having for its object the ad- 
vanced education of females [women and girls] as set 
forth below, to be under the care and management of 
eleven Trustees above named,” &c. This means that 
Bryn Mawr is to be a college for women generally, 
and that the community at large has an interest in its 
privileges and benefits, The restrictions to this general 
statement are that “in the admission of’ students, 
other things being equal, preference is to be given to 
members of the Society of Friends, but in all cases 
those should be preferred who are of high moral and 
religious attainments and of good example and in- 
fluence, and such as are most advanced in education.” 
Those who are not members of the Society of Friends 
must conform to the customs and rules of the Institu- 
tion and be willing to be educated in the same manner 
as the members of the Society who may be admitted 
are educated. 

If at any time there shall be room for but one more 
student, and there shall be two applicants equally well 
prepared, one of whom shall be a Friend, without 
doubt she will be admitted. 

The only scholarships thus far established by the 
Trustees are open to Friends only, in this respect 
giving them special advantages, It is designed that 
all religious occasions at the College shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with Friends’ principles, and 
that opportunities to attend Friends’ Meeting shall be 
offered to all. But inasmuch as the general public 
has a right to the benefits of the foundation, it is not 
proposed to put any undue constraint upon the con- 
scientious religious convictions of the students, 

In the selection of instructors Friends have been 
preferred, due regard being had at the same time to the 











appointment of those only who were prepared to 
organize their several departments, and to give the 
collegiate instruction now demanded for both under. 
graduate and graduate students. The admission of 
graduate students has been encouraged for cogent 
reasons ; among others that the College might thereby 
fulfill Dr. Taylor's wish that “care be taken to educate 
young women so as to fit them to become teachers of 
a high order.” The search for women qualified to 
act as professors has shown the great need thereis 
that graduates of colleges for women should have the 
opportunities for prolonged study which the fellow. 
ships and post-graduate courses at Bryn Mawr will 
afford. Men who expect to become professors almost 
universally avail themselves of like advantages and 
regard them as an imperative necessity; women 
ought to have an equal chance. All of the candidates 
for fellowships who have yet applied expect to become 
teachers, and seek these positions in order to qualify 
themselves more adequately for their future duties, It 
is earnestly hoped that among the graduate students 
of Bryn Mawr there will be found in the future mem. 
bers of the Society of Friends who will fill with eff. 
ciency places in the corps of instructors, 

2. Inthe present well-known diversity of views as 
to what should be embraced in a course of collegiate 
study, and as to the degree of freedom to be allowed 
to students in the choice of electives, it cannot be ex- 
pected that all shall concur in the wisdom of the plans 
adopted by a young institution which is bound by no 
traditions and seeks only to devise for itself the best 
system practicable underits special circumstances. But 
at least Bryn Mawr has taken a conservative course, 
It requires Greek, not for admission, but for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; and those students who omit 
Greek from the subjects offered by them at the en- 
trance examinations have additional requirements in 
modern languages and science which go far to bal- 
ance the time, toil and discipline which Greek exacts, 

Two of the ancient languages; three modern lan- 
guages,includingtwo years’ attention to our own English 
tongue ; a fixed requirement in Mathematics ; Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, with a year’s course of lectures 
upon the Bible; another course of lectures upon Hy- 
giene extending through one year; the careful study 
of at least one branch of science; instruction in 
Drawing and in the History of Art, with a full two 
years’ course in two departments of language, history 
or science ought, it would seem, to give “a sym- 
metrically balanced general culture.” 

So far from making the larger part of the courses 
elective, there are but five hours out of the fifteen 
hours weekly of the last year allowed for strictly free 
electives. All the remainder of the student's work 
falls within carefully chosen lines laid down by the 
College authorities. It is believed that this arrange 
ment. secures an equable mental development, imparts 
a sufficiently wide range of knowledge, and rightly 
meets the varying aptitudes and tastes of students, 
while it ensures proper guidance and lays the founda 
tion in some subjects for future independent study or 
investigation, 5 

Finally, it is not proposed to have “collegiate 
work performed with university methods by students 
untrained, and therefore unfit, ‘for this kind and de- 
gree of education,” as President Johnston has expressed 
it, But the instruction is designed to meet the actual 
needs of students who pass the entrance examinations. 

We would ask not to be released from respons 
bility, but for a suspended judgment until the work of 
the College may speak for itself. 

Very truly thy friend, 
James E, RHOADS. 
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UNITED STATES INDIAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


Cuirocco, Inp1an Territory, Third mo, 22d, 1885. 


[In 1870 a school-house was put up at the Kiowa and 
Comanche Agency. Josiah and Elizabeth Butler were 
employed to have charge of the school, but the effort 
made to induce the Kiowa, Comanche or Apache In- 
dians to send their children to it proved futile. The 
Indians were very resolute in refusing to have their 
children educated, or “to follow the white man’s 
road,” and the school, by authority of the Government, 
was filled by children from other Agencies. How 
marvellous has been the change within fifteen years! 
We now see Indians from that Agency, and from 
others where the Indians at that time were as wild and 
refractory as the Kiowas and Comanches, sending their 
children to this training school and to various other 
industrial schools, besides filling their Agency schools, 

The buildings at Chilocco were designed to accom- 
modate 175 students, but there are now 200 on the 
rll, For atime after the school started the officers 
were much annoyed by children running off home. 
Oflate this has ceased. One of the last scholars who 
left was a man near 30 years old. He told some of 
the boys that he intended to leave. The Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Minthorn, thought that he was not likely 
todo much good here, and that a better use might be 
made of him, so he called him into the office and said 
tohim, “ You wish to go home and be a wild Indian, 
doyou?” “Yes,” was his reply. “Do wild Indians 
wear boots?” “No.” ‘ Do they wear socks?” “ No,” 
“Do they wear pants and coats and vests?” “No.” 
“Where did you get the clothing that you have on?” 
“I got it here.” ‘‘ Then here you may leave it. Take 
off your boots and socks.” The man looked indig- 
nant, and showed some signs of not complying. 
“Take them right off ;” and off they came. “ Now, 
take off your coat and your vest. Now wrap this old 
quilt around you; it will do for a blanket. Put on 
these old moccasins,” ‘I would rather stay and not 
gohome.” ‘No, you cannot remain here, Get into 
the wagon and the boys will take you part way home, 
and you can walk the rest of the way.” This ex- 
ample, with other training, seems to have had a very 
salutary effect, for the large number of scholars now 
here appear to be contented and take to work kindly. 

The tract of land assigned to the school is 4x4%4 
miles, and contains 11,520 acres, One tract of 100 
acres is under cultivation, and 4000 acres are enclosed 
with a wire fence for pasture. The school has 330 head 
of cattle, 19 horses and mules, The farm and whole 
institution require 11 white and 4 Indian employees. 
Except the very small children, half of the scholars 
are kept at work on the farm or in the house in the 
forenoon, and the other half in the afternoon. In this 
way all are taught practical business duties, without 
interfering with their class exercises. Dr, Minthorn 
certainly has unusual ability for organizing and con- 
ducting such a school. 

I regard this as one of the places where boys can be 
taught the practical business best adapted to their 
future needs, and in this respect I presume it is not 
excelled by other schools in the Indian service, The 
boys are taught to carry on most kinds of farm work, 
for which the large landed property offers great 
facility, and to understand , how to raise various 

ds of domestic animals. Besides this, there is in- 
suction in gardening. This training will be of more 
general practical use to the Indian boys than the 
trades acquired at other schools, It is, however, the 
‘mention of the authorities to have some mechanical 
business carried on here, 

A very good religious influence pervades the school, 


The Superintendent and whole force of employees 
appear to realize that the foundation of perma- 
nent success with the Indians lies in their accepting 
the gospel and living in accordance with it. 

We have had several meetings with the children 
and others, and some specially for the officers and 
employees. The last of these was the crowning one, 
More than twenty of the scholars have given evidence 
that they have been converted, and about as many 
others have expressed a wish to have this experience, 
and have asked God to forgive and bless them, There 
is reason to believe that a number of the latter have 
been blessed of the Lord. All honur to Him who 
loves us freely. LAWRIE TATUM. 








PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 


Prof. H. Carvill Lewis, the distinguished geologist, 
gave, Third mo, 25, a very instructive parlor lecture, in 
Germantown, Philadelphia; setting forth some of the 
results of his personal investigations, partly in com- 
pany with Professor Newcomb, the distinguished 
astronomer, and Professor G. Stanley Hall, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, and other well trained 
scientific men, 

Five lines of inquiry have been proposed, in a cir- 
cular of the Society for Psychological Research, which 
was organized a year or two agoin England, These 
are: 1. Thought-transference. 2. Mesmerism or 
Hypnotism; the artificial trance-state. 3. Animal 
magnetism proper, as studied and described by Prof. 
Reichenbach, of Germany. 4. Spiritualism, commonly 
so called. 5. Apparitions, especially in coincidence 
with, or anticipation of, deaths occurring at a distance 
from the place of their appearance; and “haunted 
houses,” 

By thought-transference, or mind-reading, is meant’ 
the asserted conveyance of impressions, as those of 
form, number, names of objects, &c., from one person 
to another, without contact or ordinary communication 
through the senses of sight and hearing. For exam- 
ple: An “operator” goes into one room and there 
looks for some time steadily at a simple picture or 
outlined figure; while, in another room a “ subject” 
is closely blindfolded. Then the operator comes and 
stands silently behind the subject, and, without touch- 
ing him, fixes his mind intently on the figure or picture 
above mentioned, After a little while, the blindfolded 
subject, having a pencil in hand and paper before him, 
draws a figure, representing that which the operator 
has in his mind. The English Society, in its published 
proceedings, gives a considerable number of well- 
marked figures, purporting to have been thus drawn ; 
with copies of those looked at and thought upon by 
operators in such experiments. Professor Barrett, as a 
representative of the English Society, exhibited 
several such drawings at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in Phila- 
delphia, The resemblance between the original draw- 
ings and their copies was quite close, 

Careful examination of the evidence in regard to 
these examples of supposed “ mind-reading,” has con- 
vinced Prof. H. C. Lewis, that, plausible as they ap- 
pear, and respectable as have been the personal 
associations of some of the subjects and operators, 
the improbability of the genuineness of such occur- 
rences requires a kind of proof, beyond the possibility 
of either voluntary or involuntary deception, such as 
the cases in hand do not satisfactorily afford. His 
judicial decision in regard to them, therefore, on 
scientific ground, is, “ sot proven.” 

On the second subject above named, of Aypnotism, 
or the mesmerized state, Prof. Lewis had met with a 
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number of very curious and interesting facts, About 
one person in twelve is found capable of being put, in 
various ways long known to investigators. into a 
sleep-talking or sleep-walking state, much like the 
somnambulism to which a few persons are naturally 
liable. The main thing in such cases is the exagger- 
ation of sensibility and susceptibility of one kind at a 
time, with greater or less absence of all other kinds; 
and inaction of the subject’s will. Close scrutiny of 
such cases has led Prof. Lewis to conclude that they 
are instances of the artificial production of a state of 
the brain and nervous system, corresponding with 
what takes place spontaneously in ordinary somnam- 
bulism. There is, therefore, in hypnotism, nothing 
preternatural. C/airvoyance, often asserted, that is, 
seeing things through walls or at a great distance, is 
altogether without valid proof. Professional exhibi- 
tions of such things, it may be assumed, are always 
frauds, 

Reichenbach's experiments with powerful magnets, 
which appeared to cause decided sensations in many 
subjects, which were ascribed by him to a newly- 
named “‘ odic force,” had all their worth taken out of 
them by the discovery that zmitativn magnets, made 
of wood, but supposed by the subjects to be genuine, 
produced all the effects, exactly, that followed when 
real magnets were passed up and down within a short 
distance of their bodies. 

Spiritualism is a kind of chronic madness of many 
people, who are often seemingly otherwise sane. Prof. 
Lewis exemplified the best kind of refutation of the 
claims of spiritualistic ‘“‘ mediums,” by the aid of a 
professional exhibitor; who performed a number of 
really wonderful things, such as are often done by 
Home, Slade and others, under the pretense of assist- 
ance from the “spirits,” and yet he informed us that 
contrivance and sleight of hand explained them all. 
This very ingenious professional person undertakes to 
repeat, after seeing it twice, anything, however mar- 
vellous, which any spiritualistic medium will do. His 
demonstrations and explanations were, in this direc- 
tion, very satisfactory. 

In regard to ‘haunted houses,” the apparent facts 
are of so very little weight, and have been in so 
many instances accounted for fully by natural causes, 
that Prof. Lewis was surprised at their being thought 
by the English Society to be at all worthy of investi- 
gation, The sometimes very remarkable instances of 
strong impressions, dreams, or waking visions, coin- 
ciding with deaths of persons at a distance, and who 
were not known at the time to be ill or in danger, re- 
quire to be carefully and soberly weighed in connec- 
tion with the laws of probability. The error almost 
always committed is, to note om/y those instances in 
which a dream or a strong mental impression coincides 
with an unexpected event; while the much greater 
number of cases of such impressions or dreaths being 
attended by no such event, are forgotten. Were this 
natural tendency of the human mind duly weighed 
and remembered, a very large number, at least, of 
such coincidences would lose their striking character ; 
especially as forebodings of illness, or accident, 
happening to absent friends, occur so easily and often 
to many persons. 

In concluding this lecture, Professor Lewis impress- 
ively denied having any intention to throw doubt upon 
the evidences of supernatural power which are real ; 
these deserve our reverent attention and acceptance. 
But it must increase the tranquility of our confidence 
in the wisdom and goodness of the Maker of the uni- 
verse, to find proof of the stability of the laws which 
He has established in it; and to know that the world 
is not subject to irregular and inharmonious disturb- 
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ances or interruptions of those laws, such as some 
people have imagined to take place around us, 
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ITEMS. 


TARDy JUSTICE.—One of the first acts of Secretary 
Lamar was to suspend the order of his predecessor, 
opening the Reservation of the Crow Creek Indians jn 
Dakota to the whites. The Indian Rights Association 
deserve the credit of having secured this suspension, 
and are now urging on the new Secretary an exami. 
nation into the matter, that he may be satisfied of the 


permanent. The story is briefly this: As far back as 
1863, two reservations were set apart for the Indians in 
Dakota. By treaties and by executive orders a part 
of this reservation was assigned to the Sioux Indians, 
and part was restored to the public domain, Now, 
after these Indians have lived on these lands for over 
twenty years, Secretary Teller (just at the close of his 
term of office, and while Congress was considering a 
bill regulating the matter), by an Executive order, 
threw open more than half this district for immediate 
settlement by the whites, and, on the day after its pub- 
lication, more than a thousand settlers burst in upon 
the startled Indians, with car-loads of muskets and 
ammunition as persuasive proofs of the justice of the 
order. So competent an authority as Mr. Herbert 
Welsh says that the enforcement of this order may in 
volve a war with thirty thousand Sioux, while it cer- 
tainly affects the honor of the Goverment in its deal- 
ings with its special wards, The new Secretary of the 
Interior is asked to revoke the order absolutely, and 
leave the matter where it belongs, with Congress, for 
final action.— Daily Paper. 


Kansas SUGAR.—We have received from C, B 
Schmidt, Commissioner of Immigration for the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad, at Topeka, a 
sample of a product, the manufacture of which prom- 
ises to become an important industry in Kansas, It 
is a package of “C” sugar, made from sorghum cane, 
There are three establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of sugar in Kansas, two of which are located 
on the line of the A., T. and S, F. R. R—one at 
Sterling and one at Hutchinson—both in the Arkansas 
Valley. The third is at Ottawa. The capital invested 
in buildings and machinery is $190,000, and the work 
ing capital is $60,000, These establishments employed 
during the sugar making season 152 men, at an 
average of $1.50 per day. There were 602,000 pounds 
of sugar and 155,500 gallons of syrup manufactured 
in 1884, from 2,400 acres of cane. The average price 
paid to the cane-growers per ton was §2, and the 
average yield twelve tons per acre, Sorghum is 4 
very important forage plant also, as will be seen in 
the fact that the total area in the State was 116,511 
acres, of which only 2,400 were manufactured at the 
mills, 

The manufacturing season opens in September and 
closes in November. E. B. Cowgill, U. S. Com 
missioner on Sorghum Culture for Kansas, says in his 
report to the Bureau of Agriculture for 1884: “Ex: 
periments would also seem to point to the following 
conclusions: That cane produced on lands subject to 
irrigation (as in Western Kansas) results in a superior 
quality, and that the operating season can be length. 
ened several months by the aid of ‘siloes,’ requiring 
little expense in construction, These experiments have 
succeeded far enough to warrant us in saying that the 
working season of the near future will have five it 
stead of two months, The present low prices are dis- 
couraging to the new industry, but after fourteen 
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months devoted to the study of the sugar industry in 
Kansas, I see no reason to doubt that the time is 
coming when this State will lead the van asa pro- 
ducer of sugar, The broad acres of producing land 
afford room enough to raise sugar to supply the Union, 
without materially interfering with the amount of 
other products.” In other words, the sorghum in- 
dustry is only another string to the Kansas bow. 


Ciry PARKS.—The figures contained in a recent re- 
port of the New York Park Commission are in part as 


follows : 
P One acre to 
Population, Acresin Parks. every inhabitants 


New York, ... 1,500,000 1,094 1,363 
22,000 205 
172,000 13 
8,000 100 
5,000 235 
2,000 183 
6,000 167 
3,000 300 
3,000 200 
1,000 150 
2,100 190 
776% 515 


Philadelphia. . 

Chicago 

Washington... 

Boston . 

Baltimore .... 400,000 


§an Francisco 250,000 1,181 211 


THE GOOD ECONOMY OF THE CHINESE.—From the 
San Francisco Chronicle I take the following para- 
graph, one of several which make up a short commu- 
nication thereto, entitled ‘“‘ Chinese scavengers :” 

“A great quantity of orange peels are gathered by 
these industrious scavengers; and perhaps many a 
fall on the sidewalk, with consequent breaking of 
limbs, has been escaped by the removal of the inno- 
cent cause of accident by the nimble fingers of the 
Chinaman, To such a great extent is this orange peel 
industry carried on that many roofs in Chinatown are 
sometimes covered over with the yellow rinds. After 
they have become thoroughly dried they are used in 
kindling fires, and are said to be superior to any other 
fire kindler.” 

So much at least may be said of a few of the most 
despised and at the same time most industrious race 
on the face of the earth, 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 
_Katm1as.—Now that it 1s found, by a little adapta- 
tion of the soil to the roots, that the Rhododendron 
can be grown as easily as a cabbage in our gardens, 
the Kalmia is also making its appearance as a garden 
plant, It comes into bloom just as the Rhododendron 
is leaving us, thus prolonging the season. The large 
Kalmia, K. latifolia, is here chiefly referred to, though 
the dwarfer K. angustifolia is also very beautiful. To 
prolong it still further, the Rhododendron maximum, 
the mountain laurel of the Northern States, follows 
the Kalmia, but we seldom see it under culture.— 
Gardeners’ Monthly. 


HE KNOWETH BEST. 


What if the way seems long and weary 
Thy tired feet are forced to tread? 
Some day thou shalt look back with wonder, 
And say, “ My steps were gently led, 
The way was short.” 


What if the rough stones wound thee sorely, 
And to thy pathway terrors lend ? 
Turf soft and green thou wilt find only, 
When thou hast reached thy journey’s end, 
Where thou shalt rest. 


FRIENDS8’ 


REVIEW. 


What if thou seest more of shadow 
About thy path than sunshine’s light ? 
The days that are but gray and cloudy, 
End sometimes with a radiance bright, 
At sunset time. 


What if the work be very heavy 
Thou doest now with many fears? 
When all thy work slips from thy fingers, 
Thine own shall say with falling tears, 
They were brave hands, 


What if the things thou most desirest 
Are given to those who prize them not ? 
Perhaps some day thou shalt see clearly 
That they would not have blessed thy lot. 
He knoweth best. 


What if thou fain wouldst shift the burden 
In sorrow thou hast borne so long ? 
Before thee lies the crystal pavement, 
There shalt thou cast it with a song. 
Thou canst'but wait. 


What if the blessing of God’s favor 
Seems held from thee, thy work to crown ? 
Some day thou shalt see that His mercy 
Did forever and aye shine down 
On thy faint heart. 
—H. S., in Public Ledger. 
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IN APRIL. 


What did the sparrow do yesterday ? 
Nobody knew but the sparrow ; 
He were too bold who should try to say 
They have forgotten it all to-day. 
Why does it haunt my thoughts this way, 
With a joy that piques and harrows, 
As the birds fly past, 
And the chimes ring fast, 
And the long spring shadows sweet shadow cast ? 


There’s a maple-bud redder to-day ; 
It will almost flower to-morrow ; 
I could swear 'twas only yesterday, 
In a sheath of snow and ice it lay, 
With fierce winds blowing it every way; 
Whose surety had it to borrow, 
Till birds should fly past, 
And chimes ring fast, 
And the long spring shadows sweet shadow cast ? 


“ Was there ever a day like to-day, 
So clear, so shining, so tender ?” 
The old cry out; and the children say, 
With a laugh, aside: “ That’s always the way, 
With the old, in spring ; as long as they stay, 
They find in it greater splendor, 
When the birds fly past, 
And the chimes ring fast, 
And the long spring shadows sweet shadow cast !’” 


Then that may be why my thoughts all day— 
I see I am old, by the token— 
Are so haunted by sounds, now so sad, now gay, 
Of the words I hear the sparrows say, 
And the maple-bud’s mysterious way 
By which from its sheath it has broken, 
While the birds fly past, 
And the chimes ring fast, 
And the long spring shadows sweet shadow cast! 
HELEN JACKSON, im The Century. 
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SUMMARY OF NEwS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from ¥ usrope 
are to the r4th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The excitement and uneasiness 
respecting the difficulty between England and Russia 
were much increased by the reception on the gth of ac- 
counts of a collision between Russian and Afghan forces 
on the 30th ult., on the banks of the Kushk, in which 
the latter were defeated. The Russian commander, 
Komaroff, in his explanation to his Government, ad- 
mitted that he had advanced against the Afghans, but 
said that he had found them entrenched on the left 
bank, and had summoned the commander to retire 
therefrom, which he, acting as he said under British 
advice, declined todo, A private letter in amicable 
terms was then sent to the Afghan leader, and Gen. 
Komaroff advanced to support his demand, but still 
expecting a pacific issue, when the Afghans attacked 
him with artillery and calvary. 

Premier Gladstone statedin the House of Commons 
on the 13th, that on receiving from Russia this state- 
ment of Gen. Komaroff, the Government had tele- 
graphed it to Sir Peter Lumeden, the English commis- 
sioner on the Afghan frontier, asking for his informa- 
tion as to its correctness. His reply had not then been 
received. The accounts given by the Russian officers 
engaged in the fight, and by the English officers who 
witnessed it, differed so materially that the Govern- 
ment felt it necessary to make an independent in- 
quiry. This was then proceeding, and every effort 
would be used to learn the facts. On the 14th, he said 
that the report of a Russian advance after the battle 
had not been confirmed by the information received 
from Sir Peter Lumsden. 

Earl Granville is said to have informed the Russian 
Ambassador that England would not allow any further 
discussion concerning the delimitation of the Afghan 
frontier to go on, until the Russian troops have been 
withdrawn from the present outposts in the disputed 
territory, to the positions they occupied when England 
appointed her part of the Commission to adjust the 
Afghan boundary. 

On the same day, the Secretary of War, in moving 
in the House of Commons a reply to the royal mes- 
sage summoning the reserves, said that he could not 
speak of the military measures under consideration 
by the Government, because recent events had modi- 
fied the views of the Indian Government concerning 
the extent of reinforcements required. He hoped to 
submit a vote of credit on the 20th. The House after 
rejecting by a vote of 148 to 39 anamendment offered 
by H. Labouchere, that England at once evacuate the 
Soudan, agreed to the reply proposed. 

The steamship Germanic, which left Queenstown for 
New York on the 3d with 850 passengers, returned to 
the former port on the 7th, having encountered a ter- 
rific storm, in which all the boats were swept away, 
the pilot house destroyed, and the vessel so injured, 
although the engines were not damaged, that it was 
thought unwise to proceed, One seaman was lost and 
several injured, as well as some passengers. 

The Parliament of the island of Jersey, after a warm 
discnssion, has rejected a bill to expel Jesuits from the 
island, 

IRELAND.—The Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
their eldest son, arrived at Dublin on the 8th, and 
were cordially received by the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the crowds in the streets ; 
the municipal authorities, except the Lord Mayor, not 
taking part. The next day the Prince inspected some 
of the poorest parts of the city, freely denouncing the 
miserable condition of the dwellings, and expressing 
sympathy with the occupants, On the 13th, on their ar- 







































rival at Mallow Junction, Co, Cork, to make a visit jn 
the neighborhood, a large company of Nationalists, 
headed by three members of Parliament, had assem. 
bled, and made a demonstration which led to a riot, 
‘repressed by the police. A riot also occurred at Cork 

in the evening, some doors and windows being broken, 

FRANCE.—Premier Brisson, on the 7th, made in the 
Chamber of Deputies a formal statement of the policy 
of the new Ministry. They would demand from China 
complete respect for all the French rights resulting 
from the treaties with Anam and China concerning 
Tonquin, which China had recognized by a convention 
in 1884. This would be attained by amicable nego. 
tiation if possible, by arms if necessary. In European 
affairs they would seek, by an attentive and circum. 
spect policy, to guarantee the position of France as 
one of the first Powers; while at home their only wish 
would be to serve the national sovereignty. He asked 
the Chamber to vote the remaining $30,000,000 of the 
Tonquin credit requested by M. Ferry; which was 
granted by a vote of 373 to 92. A member moved 
that the French evacuate Tonquin; but the Premier 
denounced the proposition, and it was not pressed, 

On the 8th, the Minister of Foreign Affairs informed 
the Senate that the preludes of a treaty of peace with 
China had been virtually ‘concluded, but he had tele. 
graphed to Pekin for the opinion of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment on the effect of recent negotiations, and must 
‘wait itsreply. It was said on the gth that advices 

from Pekin stated that China adhered to the peace 
preliminaries signed on the 4th. A telegram received 
on the 14th from the French Minister in China, an- 
nounced the official publication in Pekin of an imperial 
decree ordering the execution of the preliminary treaty 
of peace. It orders the Viceroy of Canton to send 
commissioners to Hanoi to make arrangements with 
the French commander for the Chinese evacuation of 
Tonquin, 

TuRKEY.—1In the present disturbed relations between 
England and Russia, the possible action of Turkey 
causes some anxiety, as she commands the entrance 
to the Black Sea. The Turkish Minister to London 
has informed Earl Granville that Turkey is unwilling 
to enter into active alliance with either party. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—The report of the death of 
President Barrios of Guatemala is confirmed. Gen. 
Barilas, the constitutional successor, assumed the 
duties, and announced the fact by telegraph on the 
1oth to the President of the United States. A report 
has been received via Mexico that the Congress of 
Guatemala has declared Alejudora Sinivaldy Pro- 
visional President until an election can be held. A 
telegram of the 14th from La Libertad said that the 
bases of peace were that day accepted by San Salva 
dor and Guatemala ; hostilities were suspended, and 
plenipotentiaries will meet to arrange a definitive 
treaty of peace. i 

DOMESTIC.—With some considerable variations, the 
condition of Gen. Grant has mostly been more com 
tortable for the past week than for some time preceding, 
though there is no arrest of the disease. He is liable 
to sudden changes at any time, yet it appears possible 
life may be prolonged beyond present expectations. 
en ee 


ALKETHREPTA 


There is a large and increasing demand for this 
Superior Chocolate, and we would call special atten- 
tion to it as an exceedingly wholesome beverage for 
the healthy and ailing, children as well as adults. 

A sample package will be sent by mait by addres 


ing Smith's Manufacturing Co., 107 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 17-26t 











